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machine, of which he rarely feels himself really to be a part, as a
joke, a trap, or a swindle, according to his mood or his most recent
experience of its vagaries. He is still the most unmilitary of soldiers
and yet one of the best; and most, if not perhaps quite all, the
recent changes in him have been for the better.
" The British soldier has shown himself in this war, as in all
others, the most all-round fighting man in the world. He has won
so many victories that he never doubts of victory ; he has suffered
so many disasters and defeats on his way to victory that defeat
seldom depresses him. He has adapted himself to desert, to jungle,
to plains, and to mountains, to new foes, new conditions, new
weapons, with the same courage and humorous endurance of
difficulties and dangers which he has always shown. His staying
power is a sure guarantee of final success/*
This tribute, slightly rhapsodical perhaps but none the less
deserved, from, one of the greatest British generals of our day,
Lord Wavell, may fittingly conclude our portrait of the British
soldier.
II. THE BRITISH OFFICER
Almost from its first beginnings down to living memory the
British Army was an army of ordinary men officered by gentlemen.
Its smallest independent unit was commanded by a young gentle-
man, its larger formations by middle-aged or old gentlemen (on
some unfortunate occasions by'old gentlewomen). This method of
officering armies, was anything but universal; neither the Greeks
nor the Romans for instance, practised it, nor did some of the best
armies of more modern times, such as Napoleon's Grand Army or
the Northern armies in the American Civil War. But it was the
only possible one in the Middle Ages when England undertook
her first foreign wars, and it subsisted from the sixteenth century,
apart from the interlude of the Civil War and the Commonwealth,
right down to the first World War and to some extent even to the
present day. The curiously prolonged survival of this traditional
method of officering the British Army was due in part to the aris-
tocratic tone of British society, which made it natural that the ruling
class in peace should also furnish the leaders in war, but also to the
fact that by this means the country got its army on the cheap.
British officers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries raised,
clothed, armed, and equipped their units largely at their own
expense, regarded their pay merely as interest on their outlay,
recouped themselves to some extent from the profits made by the
running of their unit, and looked to selling out at the end of their
career for the final settlement of the whole transaction. It was aot a
highly remunerative investment, but it was usually a reasonably